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Indian Women Forge Ahead. 


OUR women have recently been 

added to the working board of the 
Bombay City Co-operation. Four women 
stood for the hotly contested election, and 
the four were elected—one an English- 
woman, the others Indians. This comes, 
as a well-deserved victory, after an agi- 
tation of twenty years. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the best known 
of the four, is a poet of international 
reputation and one of the finest orators 
in India. Her greatest interest, she says, 
is in the youth movement—but events of 
the past few years have conspired to 
throw her into the Nationalist movement 
for the achievement of self-government 
for India. After the arrest of the Ali 
brothers a year ago last September, she 
became the “right-hand man” of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, whose arrest in March 
brought additional responsibility to her. 
Born a Hindu but brought up in a Mo- 


hammedan community, she is admirably 


fitted to work for the religious unity 
upon which the success of the “Swaraj” 
movement largely depends. She is about 
forty years old and is called one of the 
most beautiful women of India. 


France Trains Farmerettes. 


FRENCH National School of 

Agriculture for girls has been 
founded at Coétlogon near Rennes. The 
curriculum will include the training of 
women teachers of agriculture, and in- 
struction in dairy farming, bee-keeping, 
and preserve making. 


Oklahoma Woman Receives LL.D. Degree. 


RS. MYRTLE ARCHER McDOUGAL of Sapulpa, Oklahoma, re- 
cently received an honorary LL.D. degree at the A. and M. College 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ICELAND SENDS GREETINGS 


HE following letter recently received from one of 

the leading feminists in Iceland is of such interest 
that we share it with our readers. It is an inspiration to 
know that our sisters in this distant country are fight- 
ing the good fight with us, and that they have already 
made such significant progress. 


Reykjavik, Iceland, 
To the Editor of Equal Rights: 


I hasten to thank you for the receipt of your letter and 
a copy of Eq@uat Rients. I shall be very glad if you will 
send it to me in exchange for my paper, 19 Juni, which I 
shall forward to you successively. I have read a deal 
about the National Woman’s Party in U. 8. A. and also 
have to thank you for the receipt of a pamphlet containing 
illustrations from your splendid headquarter building, upon 
which all women’s organizations must congratulate you— 
but, alas, also envy you. 


Here we are few in number—not exceeding 100,000. 
Therefore all our organizations are small. We have a 
National Council of Women, affiliated to the 1. C. W. anda 
woman suffrage organization affiliated to the international 
W. A, 


In 1915 the women of Iceland got a limited vote and 
eligibility—now the limits are removed and we are on equal 
terms to men. Last summer our first M. P. was elected 
on a separate women’s electoral list. Miss Ff. H. Bjar- 
nason is headmistress of our largest college for young 
girls. She has already brought forward in the Parliament 
some of our most burning questions, and although being 
the only woman M.“P. she is not without influence in the 
assembly which counts but 42 members. 


In the whole we live under much less implicated condi- 
tions than most other countries and a member of your 
great country, who came to study the social organizations 
of ours, would, I suppose, find them very Lilliputian ones. 


I have to beg you excuse me, troubling you with such a 
long letter, my only apology is that I know you do not 
hear very much from Iceland. 


Sincerely yours, 
L. LARUSDOTTIR, 
Editor of 19 Juni. 
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Study Reveals Celebrated Women. 


HINESE women have not always 

been in subjection. In all ages there 
have been women who played important 
parts in State affairs, influencing the rise 
and fall of monarchs and dynasties, and 
even themselves becoming rulers of the 
empire in their own right. 

A recent study indicates that of the 
1,628 volumes of the Chinese biblio- 
graphical dictionary, no fewer than 376 
are devoted to the lives of celebrated Chi- 
nese women of other centuries, 


Woman Wins Scholarship. 


ISS MILDRED MOULTON, of 

Ripon, California, and a graduate 
of the University of California, has won 
the first —— in diplomacy ever 
offered in America, in open competition 
with 130 other college men and women 
from various universities. The scholar- 
ship, which was given by New York 
University, under an endowment from a 
former American Ambassador to Aus- 
tria, provides tuition for training in 
diplomacy, international affairs, and bel- 
les-lettres, with the purpose of raising 
the standard of the American diplomatic 
service in a fundamental manner. 


Denmark Grants Equal Pay. 


HROUGH “Froken Forchhammer, 

the Danish delegate to the League 
of Nations, word comes that in Denmark 
widows receive pensions, and women en- 
joy equal pay for equal work in the teach- 
ing profession and the civil service. 


Birth Rate Falls As Marriages Increase. 


STATISTICAL review of England and Wales published this month 
by the Registrar-General contains some interesting figures. For 


of Oklahoma at Stillwater. The degree was conferred on Mrs. McDougal 
as a token of appreciation for the many public services rendered her State. 

Few women have been thus honored. One of the women to receive 
this degree in recent years is Madame Curie, the discoverer of radium. 
Mrs. McDougal has been active in club work and civic affairs for several 
years throughout her State and is a writer of widely established reputa- 
tion. She is the first Oklahoma woman to have the degree of doctor of 
laws conferred on her in recognition of her work. 


HE Belgian Committee on Legislation of the Department of Justice 

has completed a study of the reform of the jury system. The com- 
mittee declares that there is no difference between the ability of men and 
women to perform jury service and discounts the charge, so frequently 
made, that women are more emotional than men. 


example, the birthrate for the year under review stood at 22.4 per 1,000 
persons living. This is the lowest on record with the exception of the war 
years between 1915 and 1919, This figure makes an interesting com- 
parison with the rate for the decade 1871-80 of 35.4. This was the 
decade during which the birth rate touched the highest level recorded 
since the institution of civil registration in 1837. Marriages, on the other 
hand, showed no corresponding diminution. During 1921, 320,852 mar- 
riages were recorded, i. e. 59,130 less than the record attained in the pre- 
ceding year. This gives us a marriage rate for 1921 of 16.9 persons mar- 
ried per 1,000 living. Thus we find an unusually high marriage rate coin- 
ciding with an unusually low birth rate. And it is all the more interest- 
ing to note that the low birth rate of 1921 follows the record marriage rate 
of 1920. More interesting still, from the sociological point of view, will be 
the similar report for 1922, when the general effects of the great economic 
depression will have had sufficient time to reflect themselves more fully 
in thd birth and marriage rates. 
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SENECA FALLS CONFERENCE NEWS 

OCAL enthusiasm at Seneca Falls - - _ ISS HAZEL MacKAYE of 

and Rochester grows and grows. hie i et ft ff Massachusetts, one of the fore- 

Miss Anita Pollitzer has arranged an ; 5 ; m.6hUCati‘éi‘CU)’‘C' most pageant producers in the country, 
exhibit of heirlooms relating to Equal | and who has helped produce nearly all 
Rights, in charge of Miss Alice Pollard, #8 ee ue the Woman’s Party pageants in the past, 
& has undertaken the arrangements for 


the great-granddaughter of Lovina La- 
tham, who was one of the signers of 
the 1848 Declaration of Sentiments. 


the memorial ceremony at Seneca Falls 


A letter was received this week at 
National Headquarters of the Woman’s 
Party from the Mayor of Seneca Fails : _ 


“Dear Miss Paul: 


“In behalf of the citizens of this 
community, it is my pleasure to welcome | 
your organization to Seneca Falls to 
commemorate the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the first Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention which was held here. 


“Seneca Falls is justly proud of the 
great distinction of being the birthplace 


of the woman’s rights movement, and of 


the great prinaiples that were adopted _ 
by that convention. It was only the un- - 


wavering devotion of those few noble a 
women which kept alive the battle for fe 
your political liberties for so many years. 


I understand you wish to pledge anew ———— 
your consecrated effort to the great prin- ge 
ciples which still remain to be won. 


“On behalf of the community, the 
city officials and myself will be pleased 
to give a reception to the members of 
your organization, gathered here from 
all over the country, on the evening of July the 20th. Our citizens desire 
to unite with your organization in making this event of July 20 and 21 


memorable in its history. 
“W. M. 


“President.” 


The President of the Seneca Falls Advertising Club wrote to the 
National Headquarters : 


“Dear Miss Paul: 


“It gives me great pleasure to advise you that the officers and members 
of the Seneca Falls Advertising Club are going to co-operate with you in 
every way in your arrangements for the National Conference of the 
Womn’s Party to be held in our village on July 20th and 21st, 1923. 


“We (and I believe I am expressing the sentiments of all of our peo- 
ple), are very enthusiastic over this notable gathering of your members, 
and it will be a pleasure indeed for us to open our homes and welcome 
you as our guests at that time. 


“We have always bagn proud of our village, but now it seems a great 
honor to know that you are to commemorate this notable event in our 
midst, and we shall all try to make your brief stay with us so enjoyable that 
you will go away from here feeling that your presence has truly been 
appreciated by us. #3 

“Very respectfully yours, 
“B. G. MAcKeEy, 


“President.” 


The Park Commissioner of Rochester wrote: 


“I was pleased to notice the announcement in the papers of the tribute 
to be paid to Susan B. Anthony. I am writing you because I believe you 
will be interested to know that the Department of Parks has dedicated one 
of its rare lilacs in Highland Park to her. We always dedicate a few 
each year to prominent people. 

_ “We have 325 species of lilacs in Highland Park that we claim the finest 
in the country, and we are very glad indeed to honor Miss Anthony with 
this dedication. Very truly yours, 

“Wns. S. Ritey, Park Commissioner.” 


Anita Pollitzer, National Woman's Party 
arranging for the Conference. 


in Seneca Falls working on a frieze to 


be given at the memorial meeting which 
will reproduce the scene of the 1848 


convention. 
working on preparations in Seneca 
- Chairman of Local Arrangements, 


Mrs. D. W. Moran. 

OS Chairman of Hospitality, Mrs. Mary 
ie 3 C. Hoskins and Mrs. John S. Gay. 
IN» Chairman of Information Bureau, 
Chairman of Decorations, Mrs. J. V. 
64 Larzelere and Mrs. Lloyd B. Andrews. 
Chairman of Refreshments, Mrs, H. 


D. Knight and Mrs. Adolph LeTellier. 
Chairman of Reception, Mrs D. W. 

Bi “se Chairman of Relics of 1848, Miss 


Organizer, who is in Serieca Falls 


Alice Pollard. 

Chairman of Pageant, Miss Cora B. 
Matthews. 

The Citizens’ Club has offered the use of their spacious headquarters, 
near the banks of the Seneca Falls River, for the women to rest and to 
use as a meeting place. A committee of local women will serve tea and 
sandwiches to the delegates. 


The Seneca County Courier-Journal of June 21st writes: 


“The most extraordinary interest is being aroused in Seneca Falls over 
the plans for the coming conference of the National Woman’s Party, to be 
held here on Friday and Saturday, July 19th and 20th, celebrating that 
memorable meeting held here on July 20th, 1848, in the old Wesleyan 
Church. Miss Anita Pollitzer of South Carolina, National Secretary of 
the Woman’s Party, held her audience spellbound at the meeting in Trinity 
parish house on Monday evening, as she told of the early struggle to secure 
recognition of the cause of Equal Rights. She begged for the interest 
and support of our townspeople in making a success of this big undertak- 
ing, and urged the display of the same spirit which was shown at the 
first convention three-quarters of a century ago. Every woman present 
responded whole-heartedly to the call for committees to take care of the 
local preparations, Many will open their homes to entertain for the two 
days, and many more will be needed to signify their desire to furnish paid 
accommodations. The interest in the Declaration of Principles of 1922 as 
read and explained by Miss Pollitzer forecasts many new members for the 
National Woman’s Party from our midst.” 


NTEREST in the memorial celebration is not confined to Seneca Falls 

and Rochester alone. From all-parts of the country come inquiries 

to National Headquarters with.regard to the occasion, and it is anticipated 

that every State in the Union will be represented by delegations of National 
Woman’s Party members. 

The presence of Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, 
Miss Alice Paul and the other women who are so valiantly carrying on the 
work of Miss Anthony today will doubtless attract many prominent men 
and women who have long wanted to meet these present-day leaders of 
the feminist movement. 
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THE MANTLE OF THE PIONEERS 


HE ancient story of Elijah, with its picturesque and moving quality, 

contains a striking lesson for the members of the National Woman’s 
Party. It will be remembered how, riding in a fiery chariot drawn by 
fiery steeds, the prophet ascended into heaven, while his mantle symboliz- 
ing his work, fell from his shoulders and was picked up by his disciple 
Elisha. 

It may seem forward, unashamed, for the members of the National 
Woman’s Party to feel that the mantle of the pioneers has in similar 
fashion descended upon their shoulders. The veneration in which we hold 
Susan B. Anthony, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and the other 
inspired founders of the Equal Rights movement in America makes it 
appear overbold for us ‘unworthy moderns to claim association with 
them. Yet the fact remains that the National Woman’s Party is the dis- 
ciple of the pioneers, in the quest for the true emancipation of women. 
Miss Paul and her followers took up the cause, where death had wrested 
it from the hands of the earlier leaders, and with the same idealism that 
burned in their hearts, she and the women who stand with her, have car- 
ried it forward toward the goal that was first visioned in the Seneca Falls 
Conference that we are soon to commemorate. 

Already one victory of world-wide moment has been achieved, a mile- 
stone passed that was clearly seen by those who blazed the path through 
the wilderness; but there are other victories, far more momentous, far 
harder of attainment, that bespeak the consecration of the valiant hearted, 
and out of the past the cry comes Forward! Failure is Impossible. 


Those who can hear these words and comprehend their meaning, and 
who are then ready to take up the burden at whatever cost may follow 
and carry it forward, are those upon whose shoulders the mantle of the 
pioneers has fallen. It was not overbold of Elisha to take up the mantle 
of the prophet; he was but responding to the call of duty. By the same 
token it is not overbold for any woman to take up the mantle of the 
pioneers, for it is a thing of pain and toil, of sacrifice and suffering, of 
effort unrecognized and of honor postponed or forgotten. 


No woman seeking glory or renown, intent upon herself or her own 
personal advantage, can wear the mantle, although she may pretend to do 
so, for it is consecrated to a cause which brooks no thought of individual 
advancement. Woven into its very texture is the welfare of humanity as 
a whole through the complete emancipation of women, and. the work which 
it symbolizes is selfless and true, untainted by any temporal considera- 
tions. She who takes up the mantle of the pioneers and nobly wears it 
proves her own worthiness for this supreme honor, 


Equal Rights 
SANS FOI RIEN 


T the Seneca Falls Conference the question of a motto for the 
National Woman’s Party will be considered. This seems a far cry 
from picketing and going to jail and hunger striking. Almost as if the 
members of the party had turned time backward and were reverting to 
their school days after having lived painfully adult lives. Perhaps it is a 
bit youthful, but being a member of the National Woman’s Party keeps 
one young. Moreover, there is nothing the matter with Youth. It is the 
handmaiden of the future and the twin sister of Hope. So let us put on 
a bold face and approach the problem seriously, for one of the gathering 
cries of the party has always been, “Whatever is worth doing is worth 
doing well.” We suggest that all readers of Eguat Ricuts take a few 
hours to consider what legend pleases them best as phrasing in a few words 
the intent and significance of the National Woman’s Party and that they 
then promptly submit the result of their cogitations to us for publication. 
Thus in advance of the conference some consensus of opinion may be 
reached with regard to this matter. 

We are inclined to believe that the old French legend Sans Foi Rien 
(Without Faith Nothing) is adequate, but we are ready to waive our 
opinion if something better is offered. Certainly in the past Faith has 
been the party’s watchword. We have believed, and in consequence we 
have seen mountains crumble before us. We believed that women would 
join the picket line, and behold! there were the banners held by faithful 
hands continually before the White House. We believed that women 
would have the courage to go to jail and face death if necessary, and lo! 
there were the martyrs, steadfast in their quest for Liberty. We believed 
that President Wilson would eventually yield and that he would place 
victory in our hands and straightway, not without some urging, we confess, 
he spoke the magic word and delivered the last vote needed. Even our 
beautiful headquarters is the result of Faith, triumphant and glorious. 

Of the future with its dark and difficult way, fraught with pain and 
trouble, with toil and disappointment, what shall we say but that Faith 
shall lead us, Faith in the righteousness of our cause, Faith in the ultimate 
victory of Justice and Liberty. 

Sans Foi Rien, It has been the gathering cry, spoken or unspoken, of 
many a group of pilgrims on the path that we are following. Without 
Faith Nothing—it is a noble watchword for workers, for only the hands 
that believe can do. Still we must not be too partisan. Let us hear from 
our readers and then await the final outcome. 


WHITHER ? 


I N the first three months of this year in Chicago 7,505 marriage licenses 

were issued and 1,588 divorces were granted, These divorce statistics 
are appalling, indicating as they do unhappiness, broken homes and pre- 
sumably much marital infidelity. The importance of marriage as a vehicle 
for the perpetuation of the racial life makes the situation of vital moment 
to every citizen of the United States, for conditions in Chicago are doubt- 
less representative of those which obtain in most of the large cities 
within our borders. 

The question which immediately presents itself is whither is the human 
race drifting? Is marriage as we know it to become an obsolete institu- 
tion or can humanity so readjust its educational and social systems as to 
make marriage a permanent and enduring relationship? 

_ There may be those who would arbitrarily tighten the marriage bonds 
and make it more difficult for ill-mated couples to regain their freedom, 
but the times seem antagonistic to this solution. The difficulty lies deeper 
than the law—it is part of that invisible and plastic thing, human nature. 

As a fundamental institution the home would seem to be indispensible, 
yet the increasing divorce rate indicates that it is in jeopardy. In view of 
the frequency of these tragedies, it is important that no discriminations 
on the ground of sex should operate in connection with divorce proceed- 
ings. In addition it is vital that the sphere of economic independence for 
women should be extended, for otherwise many women may be forced to 
regard marriage as a means to retaining their livelihood. No matter how 
much we may deplore divorce, it still must be admitted that it is preferable 
to legalized prostitution. 


EDITH HOUGHTON HOOKER, Editor 
Dora G. Ogle, Business Manager 
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A FORGOTTEN FEMINIST—MRS. JOHN STUART MILL 


By Lavinia Ecan. 


N the eve of his marriage to Mrs. Taylor, “the only women he had 

ever known with whom he would have entered into that state,” on 
the sixth of March, 1851, John Stuart Mill drew up and signed the 
following statement : 


“Being about, if I am so happy as to obtain her consent, to 
enter into the marriage relation with the only woman I have ever 
known with whom I would enter into that state; and the whole 
character of the marriage relation as constituted by law being 
such as both she and I conscientiously disapprove, for this among _ 
other reasons that it confers upon one of the parties to the con- 
tract legal power and control over the person, property, freedom 
of action of the other party, independent of her own wishes and 
will; I, having no means of legally divesting myself of these 
odious powers (as I most certainly would do if an engagement 
to that effect could be made legally binding on me) feel it my 
duty to put on record a formal protest against the existing law 
of marriage, in so far as it confers such powers; and a solemn 
promise never in any case or under any circumstances to use 
them. And in the event of marriage between Mrs. Taylor and 
me, I declare it to be my will and intention and the condition of 
the ement between us, that she retains in all respects what- 
ever same absolute freedom of action and freedom of dis- 
posal of herself and of all that does or may at any time belong 
to her, as if no such marriage had taken place; and I absolutely 
disclaim and repudiate all pretense to have acquired any rights 
whatever by virtue of such marriage.” 


This unique statement which is still in existence in the handwriting 
of one of the deepest thinkers and most profound philosophers of his 
or any other age, constitutes a most interesting human document. Setting 
forth as it does most clearly the viewpoint of the great reformer himself 
with regard to the injustices of the conventional marriage laws, it gives 
an insight into the character and mind of the woman whom, after twenty 
years of wonderful friendship, he was to make his wife. 


HE whole world knows John Stuart Mill not only as a philoso- 

pher but as an advocate of the rights of women:. His “Sub- 
jection of Women” is read and quoted wherever in any land women are 
struggling against age-old tradition and oppression, but of the woman 
who influenced and directed the trend of his thought to the cause of 
women, little is known and much seems to have been forgotten. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is authority for the statement that 
Mill “expressly said that he owed none of his technical doctrine to his 
wife, that she influenced only his ideals of life for the individual and 
for society. It is obvious that his inner life was strengthened and en- 
larged by her. Durng the seven years‘of his married life, Mill published 
less than at any period of his career, but four of the most closely rea- 
soned and characteristic works, ‘Liberty,’ ‘Utilitarianism,’ “Thoughts on 
Parliamentary Reform,’ “The Subjection of Women,’ besides his pos- 


thumously published essays were thought out and partly written in col- 


laberation with his wife.” 


Of this remarkable woman we know most through her loving hus- 
band’s unstinted praise in his many published tributes to her. 


In his “Autobiography,” Mill not only pays tribute to her as a friend 
and a wife, but with that fine and clear dissecting of which he was past 
master, he analyzes her character and points out her influence upon his 
life and his work. 


F her he writes: “To her outer circle she was a bedusy and a wit, 
with an air of distinction felt by all who approached her; to the 
inner, a woman of deep and strong feeling, of penetrating and intuitive 
intelligence, and of an eminently meditative and poetic nature. * * * 
In her, complete emancipation from every kind of superstitution and an 
earnest protest against many things which are still part of the established 
constitution of society resulted not from the hard intellect but from 


> 


strength of noble and elevated feeling and co-existed with a highly rever- 
ential nature. * * * The same exactness and rapidity of operation 
pervading as it did her sensitive as well as her moral faculties, would, 
with her gifts of feeling and imagination have fitted her to be a consum- 
mate artist, as her fiery and tender soul and her vigorous eloquence would 
certainly have made her a great orator, and her profound knowledge of 
human nature and discernment and sagacity in practical life, would, in 
the times when such a carriere was open to women, have made her emi- 
nent among the rulers of mankind. * * * In her the most genuine 
modesty was combined with the loftiest pride: a simplicity and sincerity 
which were absolute toward all who were fit to receive them; the utmost 
scorn of whatever was mean and cowardly; and a burning indignation of 
whatever was brutal or tyrannical, faithless or dishonorable in conduct 
and character, while making the broadest distinction between mala in se 
and mere mala prohibita, between acts giving evidence of intrinsic bad- 
ness of feeling and character, and those which are only violations of con- 
ventions either good or bad, violations which whether in themselves right 
or wrong are capable of being committe 1 by persons in every other re- 
spect lovable or admirable.” 


’ "EF we add to this character sketch Carlyle’s ever-dramatic description 


of her in his “Reminiscences,” that she was “vivid and irridescent, pale 
and passionate and sad-looking, a living-romance heroine,” we have a 
clear picture of the woman to whose influence we owe the strongest de- 
fense of the rights of women that has ever been written. 


The women of America owe a peculiar debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Mill. At the Equal Rights Convention held at Worcester, Mass., on the 
15th and 16th of October, 1861, a set of resolutions was offered and a 
speech delivered by Wendell Phillips in which he makes this statement : 


“In drawing up these resolutions, I have used, very freely, the 
language of a thoughtful and profound article in the Westminster 
Review. It is a review of the proceedings of our recent con- 
vention in this city and states with singular clearness and force 
the leading arguments for our reform and the grounds for our 
claim in behalf of women.” 


The article referred to, under the title, “The Emancipation of 
Women,” appeared in the issue of the Westminster Review of July, 1851, 
without signature. It is included today in all of the published works 
of John Stuart Mill. In a preface which appears in several of the older 
editions of his collected works, Mill writes: 


“All the more recent of these papers were joint productions of 
myself and of one whose loss, even in a merely intellectual point 
of view, can never be repaired or alleviated. But the following 
essay (The Emancipation of Women) is hers in a peculiar sense; 
my share in it being little more than that of an editor and amanu- 
ensis. Its authorship having been known at the time and publicly 
attributed to her, it is proper to state that she never regarded it as 
a complete discussion of the cn which it treats of.” 


ARRIET HARDY MILL was the daughter of Thomas Hardy of 
Birksgate, near Kirkburton, where the Hardys had been lords of 
the manor for some centuries. In his time the estate became involved and 
the entail was cut off, and after his death the property was sold to pay 
the debts of a spendthrift member of the family. It was perhaps on 
account of these embarrassments that Harriet was married at eighteen, 
without love, to John Taylor, a wholesale druggist in London, and eighteen 
years her senior. As from a letter written by a younger sister their father 
would seem to have been of a hard and tyrannical disposition, it is probable 

that her marriage with Mr. Taylor was merely a matter of obedience. 
Fruitful ground was this for the development, in a woman of spirit 


and intelligence, of the ideals of rebellion against the injustices of custom 
and convention. 
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HAT Mrs. Taylor did not escape criticism because of her long friend- 

ship with Mill was inevitable. Her granddaughter, Mary Taylor, 
writing in an.introduction to “The Letters of John Stuart Mill,” says 
of her: 


“She was a confirmed invalid and lived in the country where 
Mill visited her regularly for twenty years with the full consent 
of her husband, a man of limited mental powers but of high char- 
acter and unselfishness. Mi£ll’s friendship with Mrs. Taylor and 
their marriage in 1851 involved a breach with his family—ap- 
parently due to a fancied slight, not to any bitterness on their 
part—and his practical disappearance from society.” 


Equal Rights 


ILL’S companionship with Mrs. Taylor, says his biographer, Wm. 
Leonard Courtney, “constituted the poem of his life.” 
It was at Avignon, wither the two had gone for her health, that Mrs. 


Mill died and here she is buried. At a villa.at St. Veran, near by, Mill 
spent the remainder of his life, returning to his Blackheath residence only 


for a short period each year until his own death at Avignon in 1873. 

His eulogy of her inscribed on her tomb contains these lines: “Were 
there even a few hearts and intellects like hers, this world would already 
become the hoped-for heaven.” 


WOMEN AND THE CENSUS 


HE report of the Census Bureau, while enlightening to a degree, 

can not, in the strictest sense, be classed as light literature. 
Bearing, however, as it does apparently in some of its essential de- 
tails, so inherent a relation to the best that has been produced in the 
way of “free verse”—with apologies to Amy Lowell and the rest— 
it possesses many phases of interest aside from its uncompromising 
adherence-to facts. 

Perhaps it is exactly because it is so uncompromisingly statis- 
tical that it admits of the widest possible play of the imagination. 
Perhaps its chief attraction lies in the field of the unusual, since 
truth is always stranger than fiction. Be that as it may, however, 
consider this gem in the way of “vers libre” culled from the report 
of the last Census, of 1920: 


Hardware, stoves and cutlery * * * 
Harness and saddlery * * * * 


Hucksters and peddlers * * * * 
Ice * * * 


jewelry * * 


Junk * * * * 
Leather and hide 
Lumber * * * 
Milk, 

Music and musical instruments, 
Oil, paint and wall-paper, 
Opticians * * * * 
Produce and provisions, 
Rags!” 


+ 
x* * * 
* 


HE asterisks and the exclamation point are ours, but could any- 
thing be more intrigueing? Like the Bible and the dictionary, any- 
thing one wants may be found in the Census report, including sta- 
tistical information with regard to equal rights for women. 

The report of the Census for 1920 shows of the total population 
of 105,710,620, there are 51,810,180 women, of whom 40,449,346 are 
over ten years of age. Of this last number, 8,549,511 are “gainfully 
occupied.” This shows an increase of 473,739 women gainfully em- 
ployed since the Census of 1910. ! 

Under the nine general classifications adopted in the report, 
namely: Agriculture, forestry and mine industry ; Extraction of min- 
erals; Manufacturing and mechanical industries; Transportation; 
Trade; Public service; Professional service; Domestic and personal 
service and Clerical sefvice, there are listed 652 specific occupations. 
Of this number, women are employed in all but 32. 


HE occupations in which no women are listed are: Locomotive 


engineers, locomotive firemen, steam railroad motormen, water 
transportation, cement finishers, pressmen and plate-printers, rollers 
and roller hands, roofers and slaters, turpentine farmers and foremen, 
plasterers’ apprentices and plumbers’ apprentices, roofers’ and slaters’ 


apprentices, ladlers, pourers and puddlers, millwrights, wheelwrights, 
brakemen and conductors, railway mail clerks, firemen, mining engi- » 
neer, lumber inspector, scalers and surveyors, lumber foremen team- 
sters and haulers, farm ditchers, boilermakers’ apprentice, cabinet- 
makers’ apprentice, coopers’ and masons’ apprentices. 

The only general classification in which women are in excess of 
men is that of “Domestic and personal service,” in which there are 
2,186,924 women as against 1,217,968 men. The next highest group 
of women, interestingly enough, is the professional, where there ‘are 
1,016,498, against 1,127,391 men. This group includes actors, archi- 
tects, authors, chemists, clergymen, dentists, doctors, designers, law- 
yers, librarians, technical engineers, trained nurses, teachers, aero- 
nauts, abstractors, fortune-tellers, turfmen and sportsmen. 


HE only professions in which women are in excess of men are 

as teachers, in which there are 639,241 women and 122,525 men, and 
trained nurses, with 143,664 women and 5,464 men. 

In “Trade” there are 667,792 women and 3,575,187 men. Under 
“Manufacturing and mechanical industries,” women predominate in 
the clothing industries, dressmaking, corset, glove, shirt, collar, cloak 
and overall making, knitting and other textile industries. 

Under “Transportation and kindred occupations” women are in 
excess of men in only one instance, that of telephone operators, in 
which employment there are 178,379 women and 11,781 men. 

As boarding-house keepers, laundresses, laundry operatives, 
nurses (not trained), cooks, and other domestic servants, women are 
far in excess of men, while the clerical occupation in which they have 
secured the right of way is that of stenography and typist, women 
so employed outnumbering men by 514,334. 


OW, to revert to the “free verse” style with which this discussion 
began, among the unusual occupations in which women are em- 
ployed may be found listed the following: 


Owners and managers of log and timber camps, 
Raftsmen and woodchoppers, 

Irrigators and ditch tenders, 

Mine, quarry, oil, gas and salt well operators, 
Blacksmith, forgemen, 

Brick and stone masons, 

Glass blowers, 

Marble and stone cutters, 

Saw and planing mill operators, 

Turpentine distillers, 

Iron molders (but not brass molders), 
Gunsmiths, locksmiths and bellhangers. 


RS. PHOEBE STABLER has been elected a member of the Royal 
Society of British Sculptors. She is exhibiting at the Royal Acad- 
emy this year. 
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NEWS ‘FROM THE FIELD 


N Maryland where the work of the National Woman’s Party is carried 

on by the Just Government League, interest in the campaign for the 
removal of all the discriminations against women is increasing daily, In 
fact so many activities in connection with the campaign have been planned 
that it was found necessary for the league to scek larger quarters, with the 
result that a house at 19 West Chase street has been fitted up for the 
league. Here the offices of Equal Rights are housed, and several women’s 
organizations sympathetic to the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party use the head- 
quarters as their meeting place. REE 
sion of the Legislature but six months 
off, the campaign takes on added sig- 
nificance. Already a series of meetings 
has been inaugurated in different parts [iim es 
of the State to arouse the members of 7 oo 
the league to the work at hand. Last 7 ° “a” 
Thursday an open-air meeting was held 
at the home of Mrs. Charles J. Ogle 
at Catonsville, Md. Mrs. Ogle, who 
is first vice-president of the league, is 
also legislative chairman, and under 
her capable guidance the work at An- 


ness session, luncheon was served 

Earlier in the week a card party for oe rae 
the benefit of the league was held un- 
der the chairmanship of Mrs. Town- 


council of the party. This venture at- 
tracted many fashionable local women 
and was the means of adding quite a 
tidy sum to the league’s treasury. 

A garden party will be held to- 
morrow at Upland, the home of Mrs. cgek ee 
Donald R. Hooker beyond Roland 
Park, at 3.30 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Isaac Lobe Straus, a very prominent 
member of the Baltimore Bar and former Attorney-General, will speak 
on the history of the suffrage pioneers, taking as his subject, “The First 
Heroines.” Mr. Straus is an orator of exceptional ability, and it is 
thought that the occasion will be the means of enlisting many prominent 
men and women under the National Woman’s Party standard. 


Oklahoma Organizes Branch of Party. 


HE Oklahoma News of Oklahoma City, in its issue of June 14th, 
tells of the progress of the organization campaign which is being con- 
ducted by the Oklahoma Branch of the Woman’s Party: 


An Oklahoma City unit of the Woman’s Party of America was or- 
ganized at a meeting of twenty women at the women’s club house Thurs- 
day night. The party already has a number of members here and in other 
parts of the State. 


“Officers elected were Mrs. Florence Renee, chairman; Mrs, Anna 
Laskey, first vice-chairman; Mrs. Donnelly Reid, second vice-chairman ; 
Mrs. Lillian Downs, secretary; Mrs. O. F. Dorance, treasurer. Mrs. 
E. B. Bennett, state vice-chairman, who called this meeting, will be chair- 
man of the constitutional committee of the local organization. 


“The next meeting will be held Thursday night at the home of Mrs. 


Thomas McMechan, 720 West Fifteenth street. 


_“The immediate program of the Woman’s Party in Oklahoma is com- 
prised in the campaign for passage of joint resolution No. 5 of the last 
egislature, opening all state offices to women candidates as well as men, 
which will come up for a referendum vote at the next general election.” 


Mrs. Lamar R. Lipscomb of Georgia leaving National Headquarters to start the 
Georgia campaign. 


Mrs. Florence E. Cobb, chairman of the Oklahoma Branch of the 
Woman’s Party, writes to National Headquarters: 


“On June 4th the Executive Committee of the State branch of the 
Woman’s Party, met at Mrs. Bennett’s office. It was decided to try to 
raise $100.00 in Oklahoma City and to ask the Muskogee branch to raise 
$100.00 to send a delegate to Seneca Falls. We are very busy here now.” 


With the opening of the 1924 ses- 
; 


TT’ HE Knoxville Journal and Tri- 

bune of June 18 devotes much 

nn ™ space to a local illustration of the need 

for Eguar Ricuts, as given by Miss 

Sue White, Tennessee State chairman 
tin of the Woman’s Party: 


“The question which has been raised 

as to the eligibility of women to hold 
7 $e office under the new city manager 
charter, ‘puts up to Knoxville women 
situation where husbands are some- 
thing of a disability,’ according to 
ite, a member of the 
of the Woman's 


National Cou 


“ ‘Such a situation only emphasizes 
need for a general blanket amend- 
ment of laws that will place women 
ye upon an equal basis with men,’ she as- 
serted, and cited the Declaration of 
6Principles of the National Woman’s 
|=. Party to show that the women of the 
country are now in the fight to cor- 
rect such situations. 
es: When asked as to her interpreta- 
tion of the word ‘householder’ which 
is written into the new Knoxville char- 
ter as one of the qualifications for 
members of the City Council and other 
ae 5 elective offices and which raised a 
doubt in the minds of many as to 
whether or not women are discrimi- 
nated against, Miss White answered 
~~ with a barrage of questions. 

“*Aside from the technical meaning of words, if the wife is not the 
householder, who is?’ she began. ‘Does not she keep the house? And 
what man supports his wife? Is not the laborer worthy of her hire? Is 
cr a to the mutual support of the household not to be con- 
sidered?’ 

“If I were to tell the women of Knoxville that they are slaves, some 
of them would resent it,’ she continued, ‘and yet that is what the legal 
interpretation of the word ‘householder’s’ as it is said to have been given 
by Capt. Mitchell Long, makes them. ‘I am not prepared to say that 
his interpretation is not correct in the present state of the law; I would 
not undertake to say how the courts would hold upon the subject. ‘As 
long as the courts are composed entirely of men, it is more than probable 


8 — interpretation less favorable to women would be laid down as 
w.’ 


RS. LAMAR RUTHERFORD LIPSCOMB of Lakemount, Geor- 
gia, member of the Georgia Committee of the Woman’s Party, 
has returned to Atlanta, after a visit at National Headquarters, and is now 


conducting a campaign in the Georgia legislature for the passage of a 
number of Equal Rights bills. 


Mrs, Lipscomb has long been a prominent figure in women’s organiza- 
tions in Georgia, and through her interest in the welfare of women and 
children joined the National Woman’s Party and started an active cam- 
paign for equality for women. While at Headquarters Mrs. Lipscomb 
made an intensive study of the laws affecting women in her native State 
and returned to the Southland fully equipped to press the demands of the 
women of her State for the removal of all discriminatory legislation 
affecting women. 


| | Tennessee Press Quotes Miss White. 
t 
send Scott 
| 
i 
| 
) 
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Exjual Rights 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


From The Woman's Weekly (Chicago). 


HE work of the National Woman’s Party is still in that note- 
worthy process of growth which demands unswerving en- 
thusiasm and pulse-taking attention. Among the many interesting 
personalities of this nation-wide organization is Mrs. Nina E. Allen- 
der, whose vivid cartoons have been enthusiastic and attentive notes 
of the party’s development. Mrs. Allender was first and foremost an 
artist, a student of famous artists and an exhibitor of delightfu! 
paintings. She was interested in art entirely for its own sake; and 
then woman suffrage in that period before women were people some- 
how completely changed the artist’s mind and medium. A series of 
effective sketches appearing on the weekly covers of The Suffragist 
in the manner of cleverly flaring headlines were the result of this 
intense interest in an important cause. More than that, the artist 
turned speaker, toured the West and has a long platform and soap- 
box record before her. It was then that Mrs. Allender, a suffragist 
first and foremost, and an artist now and then, began the woman 
suffrage cartoons which presented the eventful steps of the period 
five years before the vote was won, leading up to the realization of 
the first great victory. Each drawing admirably comprised, in brief, 
sparkling lines, a keen sense of humor and a rare understanding of 
the very fruit of the matter. She was never tiresome, never long- 
winded, but put over one excellent point after another in a quick, 
witty manner in the way of a brisk epigram rather than a treatise. 
“These innumerable telegraphic messages that told a long story 
with incredible brevity were exhibited at the Congressional Library 


REASURER’S REPORT, Edith Ainge, Treasurer National 
Woman’s Party, Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. Auditors: Ameri- 
can Audit Company. 
Receipts of National Headquarters, December 7, 1912, to June 17, 
1923, $1,106,781.44. 
Contributions, membership receipts and other receipts, June 17, 1923, 
to June 24, 1923: 


Mrs. Mary D. Brite, Ohio........ $10.00 Mrs. C. H. Munget.................. 50 
Mrs. Ella L. Elisworth, Ohio.... 10.00 Miss Baumert.......... 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, N. Y... 100.00 Miss Irma Simon.................... 50 
Mrs. William Kent, Cal........... 100.00 Miss Estelle B. Simon.......... 50 
Mrs. Kent’s Committee of 200.. 125.00 ee 50 
Mrs. Gustav Hipke, Wis............ 25.00 Mrs. Kendall ........... 50 
Mrs. D. M. Moncrief, Hawaii 1.00 Mrs. William Wymss... 
Per New York City Committee: Miss EB. Zennenger................... 50 
Dr. Louise C. Beaill................ 5.00 Miss Evelyn Shea................... 50 
Miss Jean 50 50 
Miss Rose Cassidy.................. 50 Mrs. Wm. Naumberg. 50 
Mies J. Brady......................:... .50 Miss Lillian Blaisdell............ 50 
Mrs. A. Fabell........ 50 . 90.00 
Miss Keenan ; 50 Miss Olivia Holmes, N. Y........ 70.00 
50 #Mrs. Theodore Forbes, Md........ 10.00 
Mrs. EB. EB. Hayes...................... 50 Mrs. Blinor M. Levey, N. J...... 347.50 
Miss EB. Hennessy.................... 50 $Mrs. George Rollman, Md........ 30.00 
Miss B. Goode.......................... 50 Mrs. F. C. Roe, Va.................... 10.00 
Miss K. McKenna.................... 50 


Per Michigan Branch: 


by the Woman’s Party after the vote was won and The Suffragist be- 
came a thing of the historic past. 

“But Eguat Ricuts, the official weekly publication of the Woman's $ 
Party, is essentially a thing of the present. And Mrs. Allender has again 
picked up her pencil to outline the consequential incidents of woman’s 
continued battle to hold as fine a position as any man of the same training.” 


From Time and Tide (London). 


T is sometimes said that married women should be allowed to retain 
their legal privileges in view of the many legal disabilities (for ex- 
ample, with regard to divorce and the guardianship of children) which 
they undoubtedly still suffer. 
This view is surely only superficially in favor of women and a closer 
examination discovers it to be essentially against their best interests. 


Most of these privileges are not desired by reasonable married women 
who would be well content to take up the full burden of ordinary citizen- 
ship if only they could enjoy its corresponding rights. 

If they were abolished, no moral hardships would be imposed and a 
long-standing and oft-quoted argument against the attainment of real sex 
equality would be removed. 


It is an anachronism for any remnant of the chattel status of women 
to survive in an age which has given them the right to own property, to 
vote, and to enter the professions, and it can only be a humiliation and 
not an advantage for married women in the twentieth century to receive 
legal treatment differing in any way from the rest of their fellow-citizens. 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 


Mrs Lottie 8. Broadbridge.... 5.00 Mrs. Willard E. Smith.......... 50 
Mrs. Lynn W. Rice-Wray...... 5.00 Mrs. F. E. Gallagher............ -5O 
Miss Alice Lake...................... .50 50 
Miss Bertha A. Koon............. 5.00 Miss Laura Bell...................... 50 
Mrs. Rilla Nelson.................... 10.00 Miss Elizabeth Wine.........-... 50 
Miss Mary Bible..................... 50 Miss Rachel 8. Howland...... 50 
Miss Greta J. Gibson............. 50 Mrs. Mabel Jefferis................ 50 
Miss Louise Glien.................... Mrs. Henry Primrose.............. .5O 
Miss Jean H. Blizzard.......... 50 Mrs. Florence B. Hilles, Del.... 25.00 
Mrs. Helen Smith................... 50 =Mrs. James W. Algeo, R. I.... 10.00 
Mrs. T. J. Toner...... ccs 50 per Pennsylvania Branch: 
Mrs D. J. Jayne........................ 50 Miss Ella Ri l 50.00 
Mrs.J ©. Tufford.................... 50 
M Dr. Minerva B. Pontius, Ind.... 90.00 
rs. Hugh Conolly.................. .5O Mrs. M. H. L. Wilmarth, D. C 1.00 
Mrs. Louise Atkinson............. 50 
Mr. John Pries, Col.................... 5.00 
Per Texas Branch: Mrs. Mary E. Panck, D.C... 1.00 
Mrs. G. A. Hofstetter................ 5.00 Miss Queenie Y. Panck, D. C..... 1.00 
Mrs. T. A. Miller 50 =Miss Louisa A. Panck, D. C.... 1.00 
Mes, A. 50 Mrs, Anna F. Hart, Mass........ 1.00 
Mrs. Geo T. Jester 50 #$=Miss Eva F. Long, D. C............ 5.00 
Mrs. R. B. Molloy 50 $$Mrs. Eva W. Halliwell, Ala... 1.00 
Mrs. J. M. Dyer. .50 Miss Marion Sayward, Ohio... 5.00 
— Gibson................. 50 Receipts from benefit................ 4.00 
Mrs W. H. Hastings. of rooms at headquarters 114.50 
Mrs. Paul EB. Allen............ 50 Sale of literature........................ 7.35 
Mrs. 8. M. Roughton schaeaasecaves 50 Total receipts through June 
Miss Edith Spruance............... 5.00 Total receipts December 7, 
Mrs. Lydia Slocomb................ 5.00 1912, to June 24, 1923....$1,108,108.29 


Variety in Footwear 2 24 complete 


every woman can be sure to find here just the shoes she wants at the price wants. 


Fee Suors 19 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
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